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sites close to the deployment location. In other words, on-
site maintenance significantly reduces repair cycle times
for end items and assemblies, and the services can apply
the savings in transportation costs to other requirements.
To date, however, data that adequately support such
claims are lacking.

Overseas depot maintenance may also render U.S. inter-
ests vulnerable to sudden increases in the work require-
ments of the host nation. Would such a situation preempt
U.S. work requirements at shared facilities? The recent
Falklands incident as well as experience during the 1973
Middle East conflict clearly suggest that our priorities
would take a backseat to those of the host nation. Related
concerns include possible work stoppages due to foreign
labor strikes and the accountability of U.S. property in the
hands of foreign contractors.

Opponents of overseas depot repair contend that the va-
garies of international laws and uncertainty about the relia-
bility of foreign sources add to the potential for misman-
agement. Also disturbing is the prospect of losing foreign
repair facilities and the U.S. equipment in them during
hostilities. If substantial amounts of such equipment w&re
lost or otherwise unavailable during the early stages of
contingency response, readiness and sustain ability would
obviously suffer.

In a smoothly operating peacetime environment, how-
ever, maintenance performed close to the deployment lo-
cation could enhance near-term theater readiness. Com-
manders would have fewer end items to evacuate to the
continental United States and could therefore keep equip-
ment assets under theater control and stabilize in-theater
equipment levels. Operational readiness safety levels could
also be lowered, and replacement items stored stateside
could be applied to in-thealer sustainability requirements.

Cosf effectiveness

The constant prospect of military budget cuts and the
scrutiny accorded repair and maintenance personnel costs
are a fact of life. Consequently, the cost effectiveness of
overseas depot maintenance is a key discussion point, Ad-
vocates are quick to point out that DoD can stretch a con-
strained maintenance budget by using repair facilities over-
seas, The services incur lower intercontinental
transportation costs and can pass on costs and concerns as-
sociated with personnel management to foreign contrac-
tors. The Army now spends approximately $7,200 to ship
a 5-ton truck round-trip from Germany to Anniston Army
Depot, Alabama. Transporting that same truck to a Ger-
man depot costs roughly $300, a difference of $6,900, The
services could direct aggregate annual savings in transpor-
tation costs to other requirements.

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, personnel
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costs for DoD maintenance clone overseas are

generally

lower than those for work done stateside. The figure
shows labor costs for DoD repair work done in the IJ.s
and in four major host nations. But critics contend that
lower foreign labor rates do not always translate into docu-
mented cost effectiveness or savings. They point to
service-gathered data which indicate that the cost for iden-
tical repair work on certain items is higher overseas. Con-
sider, for example, repair costs for an altitude encoder, an
airspeed indicator, a transmitter, and a pressure compensa-
tor. Overseas, they average $394, $481, $404, and $729,
respectively, whereas in the U.S., the average repair bill
for the same items is $381, $443, $335, and $691.

Moreover, claim detractors, further decreases in mainte-
nance performed stateside would lead to fewer domestic
repair sources. Eventually, costs for repair work done in
the U.S. would escalate, especially in areas such as elec-
tronics and electromechanics. And as the amount of avail-
able defense-related work declines, so too do incentives
for seeking defense contracts. The private sector has re-
peatedly stated that low-volume work is not economical
and that only through high volume can it offer lower-cost
rates.

Briefing the Joint Logistics Commanders in 1983, a
multiservice task force reported that the domestic electron-
ics industry was losing interest in defense work because
the small volume made it unattractive, Presently, DoD
contracts account for only about 5 percent of the
electronics-support market, yet average redesign costs to
support such equipment are high, ranging from $100,000
to $200,000 per component. Because the U.S. electronics
industry is increasingly reluctant to lake on defense work,
DoD and service officials are questioning the wisdom of
forsaking U.S. contractors for foreign ones.

The long-term health of the domestic repair base is thus
clearly an issue. Greater reliance on foreign sources raises
doubts about the nation's ability to maintain full industrial
capability. It also calls into question our ability to reattain
the industrial strength necessary to meet DoD requirements
in the event of adverse changes in political climates
abroad.

Of a more purely domestic nature arc concerns about the
ongoing decline in the number of Americans employed in
the manufacturing field. Because of the close tie between
manufacturing firms and repair sources, the trend could
have an impact on the availability of industrial-level repair
and repair-parts sources. The Bureau of Labor Statistics
puts the unemployment rate in the primary and fabricated
metal industries at 12 and 9.2 percent, respectively. Both
figures are already well above the national unemployment
average of 7.5 percent, and if more production and repair
work migrates overseas, these industries will experience
even higher unemployment. Bringing such firms back to
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